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A PILGRIMAGE. 


HE Great Eastern route through 
Suffolk to Yarmouth follows the. 
coastline. Between the railway and the 
low-lying, shingle-terraced shore, with its 
sand hillocks, where only coarse matted 
grass and the sea-thistle flourish, and its 
crag banks full of interest to the fossil- 
hunter, there are wide stretches of mere, 
the haunt of wild birds ; and of bracken- 
covered heath-land with spinneys of 
Scotch fir; commons which area glory of 
golden fire when the gorse is in full 
flower. The blossom is never altogether 
absent ; as the local adage has it, ‘‘ When 
the whins are out o’ bloom, kissin’s out o’ 
fashion.”” The seaboard is indented by 
rivers whose avifauna are the sportsman’s 
delight, and whose creeks supplied cover 
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8 A PILGRIMAGE TO 


for sterner sport not so many years ago, 
when a cargo of brandy or silks or tobacco 
was *frun” ashore. These rivers, for the 
most part, are navigable within a short 
distance of their source, so that there is 
scarcely a part of the country more than 
ten miles from water-ways. At ebb tide, 
when the mud is uncovered and blends 
indistinguishably with the shelving banks, 
the flat grazing lands, with their long 
straight lines of ditches (whence delicious 
eels are ‘‘pritched’”’), and the windmills, 
which help to drain the soil or which 
grind the corn; make the traveller feel 
that he must be in Holland, and, looking 
only eastwards, he would see a landscape 
of unredeemed monotony, save under 
certain chiaroscuro effects, which invest 
it with a weird attractiveness. Turning 
westward, however, he would find the 
scenery not lacking in picturesqueness. 
For inland the country is undulating and 
well-wooded, revealing through the fine 
timber of many a park some noble manor- 
house, ahome ‘‘ of ancient peace ;’’ often 
a moated hall, such as the lovely old 
example at Parham, with its Tudor gate- 
way. The hedges, in their tangle of 
sweetbriar and sloebush and bramble, 
which fringe the well-kept highways and 
leafy lanes, lead past sleepy little towns 
to scattered groups of cottages,—splashes 
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and dots of red amidst festoons of green, 
—some on hilly ground where the square 
flint-church tower breaks the skyline ; 
some by ‘‘ dewy pastures,” or nestling in 
dells—native scenes which Gainsborough 
and Constable painted ; villages where a 
fair-haired, open-faced peasantry greet 
one in a dialect whose every sentence ends 
in arising note, and betrays the source 
of the nasal twang which the Puritans 
carried to the New World. 

Such, in bald outline, is the country 
where Edward FitzGerald was born, and 
lived, and died; and where reminiscences 
of the man whom the “ yokels,” in their 
usual assessmentof genius, called ‘‘dotty,”’ 
are yet plentiful. How could they know 
that the man who hobnobbed with all, 
whose largeheartedness took the oddest 
and drollest of ways; who, hearing that 
a poor tradeswoman was in trouble, 
emptied her shop of all its feminine wares 
at West End prices; who ‘‘stood ” port- 
wine to the fisher folk when they sighed 
for a quart of beer; who helped them to 
buy their boats and gear, and never asked 
for repayment of the loans; who shared 
ventures with them in herring craft— 
Meum et Tuum one of these was named, 
only there was more ‘uum than meum, 
because he paid the losses and refused the 
gains—how could these bumpkins know 
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that here was a man, the peer of’ more: 


famous contemporaries, who had the 
esteem and affection (‘* my friendships are 
like loves,’ he said) of Thackeray (Brook- 
field and ‘“‘Old Fitz” had first-place 
in that big heart), Tennyson and _ his 


brothers, Dr. Thompson of ' Trinity, - 
Spedding, Carlyle, and, among lesser 


known wortrthies, Archdeacons Groome 
and Allen, Rev. George Crabbe, son 


of the poet, and Bernard  Barton,: 


whose daughter he - married?.- The 


prophet met the usual fate in his own 


country, but yokels are not the only 


mortals to whom truth of perspective is 


denied. 

Woodbridge is the starting-point for 
visits to his homes and haunts. Gentle 
and simple there alike knew him well, 
and he had his laugh against the 
microcosm of provincial life when he 
named his yacht the Scandal because 
there was so much of it in the old town. 
There, on the 7th of October last, a party 
of us, some of whom knew FitzGerald well, 
one being kinsman of his, and all lov- 
ing the man as revealed: in his letters 
and for the work which he had done, 
alighted; and, under a showery sky, 
drove: by roads whose bordering trees 
were showing nature’s beauty of decay in 
autumn-tints, to the spot where he has lain 
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since June, 1883. We could not stay to 
visit the grave of Bernard Barton, Quaker, 
poet, and clerk in Alexander’s bank for 
forty years; neither could we spare more 
than a passing look at Bredfield House, 
where FitzGerald was born in 1809, or 
at the home where his later years were 
spent, Little Grange, with its ‘‘ quarter 
deck” garden which he loved to pace 
when old age had dulled his appetite for 
the sea. 

Boulge reached, we walked across fields 
to the little churchyard which adjoins the 
grounds of the Hall whither FitzGerald’s 
family removed from Bredfield in 1835, 
and which contains their mausoleum. 
Close to it is the grave where he lies 
under a granite slab, and thither we had 
come, in fulfilment of a long-cherished 
idea, to which the following incidents had 
given birth. 

In 1884 Mr. William Simpson, the 
veteran artist-traveller of the ///ustrated 
London News, accompanied the Afghan 
Boundary Commission from Teheran to 
Central Asia. The route lay near Naish- 
apur, the ancient capital of Khorassan, 
and the birthplace and burial place of 
the poet-astronomer Omar Khayyam ; and 
thither Mr. Simpson, to whom the famous 
quatrains of FitzGerald’s version had 
long been a precious possession, sped to 
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visit the grave. The old ‘*‘ tent-maker ”’ 
who had sung so sweetly of the ‘‘ thou- 
sand roses ” that ‘‘ each morning brings,” 
and, infusing his song with pathos, had 
asked the fate of those which had blos- 
somed yesterday; had told his friend 
Kwajah Nizami that his tomb should be 
‘fon a spot where the north wind may 
strew roses upon it.” Omar Khayyam has 
been dead nigh eight hundred years, but 
his words have not passed away. Roses 
still scatter their petals by his resting- 
place, and, luckily, it happened that Mr. 
Simpson was there in the autumn when 
the bushes were in seed. He gathered 
some of the hips, and appropriately sent 
them to Mr. Quaritch, who had, with a 
discernment greater than that of the 
‘‘ able editor’ in whose drawer the manu- 
script had lain neglected two years, 
accepted it from FitzGerald, publishing a 
poem which was finally sold for a penny, 
and is now (speaking of the first edition) 
worth its weight in gold. Mr. Quaritch 
sent the hips to Kew Gardens, where, 
under the watchful care of Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer, the Director, and of Mr. Baker, the 
Keeper, a bush was successfully reared, 
although of too delicate a nature to permit 
transfer to the cold, clayey soil of 
Suffolk. The plant, a very slow grower, 
has not even flowered yet, and Mr. 
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Thiselton Dyer tells me that Mr. Baker is 
unable to say what is the species, ‘‘ but 
he thinks it comes nearest to &. Beggeriana, 
which was found in plenty by the botanist 
of the Afghan Commission. This is a 
bush about six feet high, with numerous 
small white flowers.” When Mr. Simpson 
told his story, it seemed that the fittest 
thing to do was to plant a cutting from 
the rose on FitzGerald’s grave, and into 
this idea Mr. Thiselton Dyer entered 
heartily. But, until the summer of this 
year, the sluggard plant did not prove 
itself strong enough to permit the fulfil- 
ment of the project, and then only by being 
grafted on a lusty English stock. Appro- 
priate enough, truly, as emblem of the 
new life which FitzGerald gave to the 
Rubdiyat of Omar in translating them into 
vigorous English verse, and happily ex- 
pressed in this quatrain which Grant 
Allen (one of many—Thomas Hardy, 
Walter Besant, Hindes Groome, Aldis 
Wright, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, 
Thiselton Dyer, Theodore Watts, and 
others—who could be at Boulge only in 
spirit), sent to the present writer. 


Here, on FitzGerald’s grave, from Omar’s tomb, 
To lay fit tribute, pilgrim singers flock ; 
Long with a double fragrance let it bloom, 
This Rose of Iran on an English stock. 
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When the grafted exotic was ready for 
planting, a ‘‘ pilgrimage ” to Boulge was 
organised under the egis of the recently 
instituted Omar Khayydm Club. Mr. 
Simpson narrated the finding and fortunes 
of the hips; Mr. Moncure Conway, 
whose fellow countrymen were among 
the first to recognise what immortal poem 
had been added to the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, paid his tribute to 
Omar’s great interpreter; and_ this 
poetic tribute from Mr. Edmund Gosse 
was read : 


Reign here, triumphant Rose, from Omar’s 
grave, 

Borne by a dervish o'er the Persian wave ; 

Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is 
sleeping 

That double glory to your Master gave. 


Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent 

To greet the Rose re-risen in banishment ; 
Here richer crimsons may its cup be keeping 
Than brimmed it eré from Naishaptir it went. 


Then a few words of acknowledgment 
from Colonel Kerrich, nephew and exe- 
cutor of FitzGerald, followed the attach- 
ment of a plate, bearing this inscription, 
to the grave: 

‘“This Rose-tree, raised in Kew 
Gardens from seed brought by William 
Simpson, artist-traveller, from the grave 
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of Omar Khayyam at Naishapur, was 
planted by a few admirers of Edward 
FitzGerald in the name of the Omar 
Khayyam Club, 7th October, 1893.” 

The president of the Club, Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, sent his tribute in 
these graceful verses : 


From Naishaptr to England, from the tomb 
Where Omar slumbers to the Narrow Room 
That shrines FitzGerald’s ashes, Persia sends 
Perfume and Pigment of her Rose to bloom. 


Wedded with Rose of England, for a sign 
That English lips, transmuting the divine 
High-piping music of the song that ends, 
As it began, with Wine and Wine and Wine, 


Across the ages caught the words that fell 

From Omar's mouth and made them audible 

To the unnumbered sitters at Life’s Feast 

Who wear their hearts out over Heaven and 
Hell. 


Vex not to-day with wonder which were best, 
The Student, Scholar, Singer of the West 
Or Singer, Scholar, Student of the East— 
The soul of Omar burned in England’s breast. 


And howsoever Autumn’s breezes blow 
About this Rose, and Winter’s fingers throw 
In mockery of Oriental noons, 

Upon this grass the monumental snow ; 


Still in our dreams the Eastern Rose survives 

Lending diviner fragrance to our lives: 

The World is old, cold, warned by waning 
moons, 

But Omar’s creed in English verse revives. 
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The fountain in the tulip-tinted dale, 

The manuscript of some melodious tale 
Babbling of love and lover’s passion-pale, 
Of Rose, of Cypress, and of Nightingale ; 


The cup that Saki proffers to our lips, 

The cup from which the Rose-Red Mercy drips, 
Bidding forget how, like a sinking sail, 

Day after day into the darkness slips ; 


The wisdom that the Watcher of the Skies 

Won from the wandering stars that soothed his 
eyes, 

The legend writ below, around, above— 

“One thing at least is certain, this Life flies ;” 

These were the gifts of Omar—these he gave 

Full-handed : his Disciple sought to save 

Some portion for his people, and their love 

Plants Omar’s Rose upon an English grave. 


These poetic wreaths, laid as worthy 
tribute at the master-singer’s feet, had 
happy addition in this sonnet, which Mr. 
Theodore Watts permits me to reprint 
from the Atheneum. 


PRAYER TO THE WINDS. 


Hear us, ve winds ! 
From where the North-wind strows 
Blossoms that crown “ the King of Wisdom’s ” 
tomb, 
The trees here planted bring remembered 
bloom 
Dreaming in seed of Love’s ancestral Rose 
To meadows where a braver North-wind blows 
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O’er greener grass, o’er hedge-rose, may, and 
broom, 

And all that make East England’s field-perfume 

Dearer than any fragrance Persia knows : 

Hear us, ye wines North, East, and West, and 
South ! 

_ This granite covers him whose golden mouth 

Made wiser evn the word of Wisdom’s King : 

Blow softly o’er the grave of Omar’s herald 

Till roses rich of Omar’s dust shall spring 

From richer dust of Suffolk’s rare FitzGerald ! 


The rose, its roots well struck, may not 
flower yet awhile, but it. will thereby be 
fit symbol of the slow appreciation of the 
life-work of him who is at rest beneath 
it. He might have applied to himself 
Landor’s prophecy of his own tardy re- 
cognition: ‘‘I shall dine late, but the 
room will be well lighted; the guests few 
and select.” And he might have added : 
‘‘ The viands will be plain, but there will 
be good red wine, and the cups will 
be drained to-day, though talk may be of 
to-morrow.” For the themes of the 
Rubdiyét are perennial. As magnet to 
the pole, the spirit of man turns to the 
questions which the ancients asked, to 
which no answer comes, to which each 
must find such solution as he can. The 
limitations of knowledge which no man’s 
experience can transcend; the silence of 
the past, the return of none of the great 
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company who have gone behind “the 
veil through which I might not see”; 
the transitoriness of all things : 


Whether at Naishaptr or Babylon, 

Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop; 
- The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one ; 


the sympathy these thoughts engender in 
face of our common frailty and common 
destiny ; the cheeriness withal, which, 
with another Eastern preacher, bids a 
man, bowing to what he cannot break, 
rejoice in his youth; ‘‘take the Cash 
and let the Credit go,” and refuse naught 
that ministers to life's completeness ; are 
they not written in the Audbdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam ? And it is the transmutation 
of these into our virile English tongue by 
the subtle alchemy of him who sleeps at 
Boulge, that has secured him an everlast- 
ing name. 
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